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NEUTRAL, INDUBITABLE SENSE-DATA AS THE START- 
ING POINT FOR THEORIES OF PERCEPTION? 


¥ this paper I should like to examine Mr. H. H. Price’s conten- 
tion that all theories of perception should start with sense-data, 
since they are neutral and indubitable.? I shall maintain that 
these data as characterized by Mr. Price are neither neutral nor 
indubitable and that starting with them raises a number of diffi- 
cult and, from the pragmatist’s point of view, unnecessary prob- 
lems as to how they are to be synthesized, combined, or otherwise 
related to give us things as we find them in actual experience. 

By sense-data Mr. Price means that which is directly given to 
the senses, or that with which we are directly acquainted through 
the senses—not through the sense-organs (p. 4). When he is in 
the situation called ‘‘seeing something,’’ ‘‘touching it,’’ ‘‘hearing 
it,’’ ‘‘smelling it,’’ ete., it seems to him indubitable that there is 
something directly given to him (or directly present to his con- 
sciousness )—a color patch, a pressure (or prement patch), a noise, 
a smell (p. 3), or some other indubitable sense-datum. In speak- 
ing of them as ‘‘directly’’ present to consciousness he means that 
his ‘‘consciousness of them is not reached by inference, nor by 
any other intellectual process (such as abstraction or intuitive 
induction), nor by any passage from sign to significate’’ (p. 3). 
They are a species of data simpliciter, not data in a relative sense 
(p. 4). Even though we doubt the existence of all material 
things, including our own body and its sense-organs, it is still 
‘*‘perfectly obvious that sense-data differ from other sorts of data’’ 
in that (1) they lead us ‘‘to conceive of and believe in the exist- 
ence of material things, whether there are in fact such things or 
not’’ and (2) they possess the obvious but indescribable charac- 
teristic of sensuousness (p. 4). They are particular existents of 
a perfectly determinate nature, never vague, indefinite, or in- 
determinate (p. 50). Though Mr. Price apparently thinks that 

1 Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation at the University of California, Berkeley, December 29, 1938. 

2 Perception (London, Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1932), pp. 19, 37. 


All page references in this paper are to this work unless specifically stated 
otherwise. 
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metaphysical questions are of little import for theory of percep- 
tion (p. 105), he does indicate that sense-data are events which 
happen to nothing (pp. 136-137), that they are literally nowhere 
in physical space (pp. 252, 319), that they are dependent upon 
psycho-cerebral events for their origin, their persistence, and all 
their qualities (p. 136), that they are in a non-spatial sense in the 
mind, though they do not inhere in it as a substance (pp. 124- 
125), and that they are immediately given, inefficacious events of a 
radically different order from material things (pp. 145-146). 

One of the chief advantages of starting with sense-data, Mr. 
Price seems to feel, is that they are indubitable. His entire 
theory centers about indubitable sense-data. He constantly ad- 
vises us to come back to that which is indubitable. For example, 
to quote a typical passage, he urges that ‘‘We must try to return 
to what is indubitable, putting all preposessions . . . out of our 
mind. . . . We have to go back to the sense-data themselves: for 
they are what we are quite certain of’’ (p. 37). The term sense- 
datum ‘‘is meant to stand for something whose existence is in- 
dubitable (however fleeting), something from which all theories 
of perception ought to start’’ (p. 19). 

But is the sense-datum really indubitable? If the doubts of 
other philosophers who have reflected long and carefully upon the 
matter are any criterion, it certainly is not. Mr. Dawes Hicks, 
for example, is so little convinced of the indubitability of sense- 
data—and remember that Messrs. G. E. Moore and Price propose 
that the term be applied to the given—that he maintains that the 
entities designated by this term ‘‘never are, as such, ‘given.’ ’’® 
Whether or not Mr. Dawes Hicks is right, it is hard to imagine a 
greater strain upon the indubitability of the sense-datum. Mr. 
Price’s contention that sense-data indubitably exist seems pass- 
ing strange, moreover, in view of his own statement that ‘‘it is 
certain that many philosophers do profess to doubt this and even 
to deny it’’ (p. 5). In view of his further admission that these 
philosophers offer plausible, though not wholly acceptable, argu- 
ments for their position (p. 6), these professions and denials should 
be enough to make one extremely hesitant about claiming indubita- 
bility for what these individuals are doubting. 

Mr. Price’s apparent refusal to believe that they can really be 
doubting the existence of sense-data may be based upon his con- 
viction that they would see the indubitability of these data if they 
attempted to enter sympathetically into the preposessions of his 
own view—as perhaps they would; but if a special set of prepos- 


3 ‘*Sensible Appearances and Material Things,’’ Proc. of the Sixth In- 
ternational Congress of Philosophy, 1926 (pp. 224-236), p. 225. 
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sessions are required to give them credence, they can hardly 
claim indubitability. In this sense, moreover, they scarcely afford 
a neutral starting point for all theories of perception. This sug- 
gests that the sense in which every one would admit that there are 
sense-data is too vague to be of appreciable value in grounding 
any particular theory and that, at any rate, sense-data as charac- 
terized by Mr. Price are not likely to meet with such universal 
acceptance. 

Time does not permit of a discussion of all the points which 
other philosophers have found doubtful in connection with the 
kind of data Mr. Price calls indubitable. Hence an examination 
of a few points must suffice. One of the first claims Mr. Price 
makes for sense-data is that they are particular existents charac- 
terized in various ways.* Though not existents of the same type 
as trees and chairs, they are none the less particular existents (p. 
116). They persist through time but do not change (pp. 114— 
116). Many have objected to the statement that sense-data are 
particular existents—Santayana,® Prall,* and Dawes Hicks,’ to 
mention only a few. Mr. Price seems to think that most of the 
doubt concerning the fact that sense-data are particular existents 
is due to a failure to distinguish between substances and other 
particulars,’ which may very well be the case with many doubt- 
ers but which is equivalent again to saying that if they had a dif- 
ferent point of view they would not doubt what he regards as 
indubitable. It seems highly doubtful, moreover, that the sole 
basis for the contention of a philosopher like Mr. Dawes Hicks 
that sense-data are characteristics, not entities having characteris- 
tics, is his possible failure to distinguish between substances and 
other existents; and whether he is right or wrong in this conten- 
tion, the indubitability of the sense-datum is annihilated. But 
there is even more of doubtful character concerning these existents 

4 See, e.g., Perception, p. 103. 

5 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 45: ‘*That which is certain and given 
is something of which existence can not be predicated.’’ Or again, in the 
same work, p. 35, Santayana announces that he will deny ‘‘existence to any 
datum, whatever it may be; and as the datum, by hypothesis, is the whole of 
what solicits my attention at any moment, I shall deny the existence of every- 
thing, and abolish that category of thought altogether.’’ 

6‘*The Inaccessibility of Truth,’? Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Philos., XI, 
pp. 201-232 (1929), p. 221: ‘‘ Existence is predicable only of what is in 
change.’’ And Mr. Price denies that sense-data change. 

7Op. cit., p. 231: ‘Considered, then, in abstraction from the physical 
object, sensible appearances [Dawes Hicks’ name for the given] are not, I 
should urge, existents; they are not entities that have characteristics, they are 
characteristics. ’’ 

8 See, e.g., Perception, p. 116, n. 2. 
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which are purported to persist in time. Mr. Prall asserts that 
‘‘time is itself only a postulate.’’® And for anyone who main- 
tains this, sense-data which persist through time are far from 
indubitable. Once more, it may be added, whether he is right or 
wrong, Mr. Price’s indubitables have been doubted. 

Another characteristic of the sense-datum is that it does not 
admit of degree of definiteness. It is never vague. ‘‘It is of just 
exactly this shade of colour and has just this shape and no other. 
. .. The intensity of the sense-datum is always a perfectly de- 
terminate degree, be it great or small, and the same is true of the 
other characteristics’? (p. 50). Mr. Price admits that sense-data 
are sometimes said to be ‘‘dim”’ or ‘‘vague,’’ but he declares that 
these adjectives are really inapplicable to sense-data. They be- 
long rather to the perceptual act. The apparent vagueness of the 
datum is further explained away by saying that the sense-datum 
may be ineffective, but never vague. The faint intensity of a 
datum, the uniformity of its parts, and its slight difference from 
neighboring data may make it ineffective and thus lead to the mis- 
taken idea that it is vague (p. 150). But here again we find that 
another philosopher, Dr. Virgil C. Aldrich, after careful study 
and experimentation, doubts that there are no vague sense-data.?° 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Aldrich goes even further. He offers cer- 
tain data which seem to him vague, and he denies that they can 
be explained away after the fashion suggested above. The fron- 
tal shape of certain objects outside the stereoscopic zone, for ex- 
ample, seem to him, ‘‘after the closest scrutiny of which he is 
capable,’’ not determinately flat, as Mr. Price says they are (p. 
32), but rather indeterminate—neither determinately flat nor 
bulgy.t Dr. Aldrich also maintains that he senses certain in- 
determinate distances in the non-stereoscopic zone.1* Mr. Price 
himself maintains that if a sense-datum seems red, it is red; if it 
seems square, it is square; and so on—which is to say, he tells us, 
that the notions of seeming or appearing are inapplicable to 
sense-data (pp. 64-65). But when it comes to the apparent vague- 
ness of some sense-data, this seems to be forgotten.* Apparently 


9 Op. cit., p. 219. 

10‘* Are there Vague Sense-Data?’’ Mind, Vol. XLIII (1934), N. S., No. 
172, pp. 477-482. 

11 Op. cit., p. 478. 

12 Ibid., p. 481. 

18 Perhaps, in this connection, we should remind Mr. Price of a state- 
ment he makes on p. 10: ‘‘Of course certain characteristics may be given 
which some philosopher thinks ought not to be given [e.g., shall we say?, in- 
determinate frontal shapes and certain indeterminate distances]... . So much 
the worse for him, that is all. He must have held a false theory of what is 
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he should maintain, if he is to be consistent, that the notion of 
seeming or appearing is no more applicable in the case of sensory 
indeterminacy than in these other cases. If the data seem sen- 
sibly indeterminate to Mr. Aldrich, in terms of Mr. Price’s logic, 
they are indeterminate; and yet another phase of the indubitabil- 
ity of the sense-datum has fallen suspect. 

Mr. Price also maintains that he is directly conscious of sense- 
data in the sense that ‘‘his consciousness of them is not reached 
by inference, nor by any other intellectual process (such as ab- 
straction or intuitive induction), nor by any passage from sign to 
significate’’ (p. 3). But the pragmatists, among others, insist 
that this is not according to their findings. They argue that sense- 
data are ‘‘post-analytical data,’’ ** products of analysis, abstracted 
from perceptually accepted objects for certain purposes, rather 
than entities of which we are directly conscious in perception.*® 
Mr. Edward Strong, for example, declares that ‘‘the discrimina- 
tion of sense-data is both perceptually derivative and analytically 
subsequent to the directly experienced.’’**® And it has been easy 
for pragmatists to indicate how starting with these post-analyti- 
cal data leads to problems of combining, joining, or otherwise re- 
lating them to give us things as we find them in actual experience 
—problems which are as difficult as they are unnecessary if one 
rejects the idea that we start with indubitable sense-data. 

If one accepts the pragmatic contention that in perception we 
start, not with sense-data as described by Mr. Price, but rather 
with empirical things, perceptually accepted objects, moreover, it 
becomes clear that sense-data are not data simpliciter, but data 
abstracted out for a certain purpose.*7 In Mr. Price’s case this 


‘giveable.’ If something is given, it is given, and we must just make the 
best of it. In a matter of this kind we can not and will not accept the 
dictation of theorists.’? What is givable, however, it should be added, has 
a strange way of varying with different theories; and until the ardent seeker 
for the given takes explicit cognizance of his own theoretical grounds and 
those of others, he will be at the mercy of thinkers who realize how much of 
a difference the dictates of different theorists make in what is givable. 

14I borrow this term from Professor Loewenberg. See his article, ‘‘Pre- 
Analytical and Post-Analytical Data,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV (1927), pp. 
5-14, 

15Cf. Dewey’s Experience and Nature, p. 144: ‘‘Sensory data, whether 
they are designated psychic or physical or, it might be added, neither, are 
thus not starting points; they are the products of analysis . . . moreover 
every step of analysis depends ypon continual reference to these empirical 
objects. ’? 

16 ‘*Signs of Mind,’’ University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
XIX, pp. 115-142 (1936), p. 129. 

17 As a matter of fact, Mr. Price’s actual starting point is better than 
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which are purported to persist in time. Mr. Prall asserts that 
‘‘time is itself only a postulate.’?® And for anyone who main- 
tains this, sense-data which persist through time are far from 
indubitable. Once more, it may be added, whether he is right or 
wrong, Mr. Price’s indubitables have been doubted. 

Another characteristic of the sense-datum is that it does not 
admit of degree of definiteness. It is never vague. ‘‘It is of just 
exactly this shade of colour and has just this shape and no other. 
... The intensity of the sense-datum is always a perfectly de- 
terminate degree, be it great or small, and the same is true of the 
other characteristics’ (p. 50). Mr. Price admits that sense-data 
are sometimes said to be ‘‘dim’”’ or ‘‘vague,’’ but he declares that 
these adjectives are really inapplicable to sense-data. They be- 
long rather to the perceptual act. The apparent vagueness of the 
datum is further explained away by saying that the sense-datum 
may be ineffective, but never vague. The faint intensity of a 
datum, the uniformity of its parts, and its slight difference from 
neighboring data may make it ineffective and thus lead to the mis- 
taken idea that it is vague (p. 150). But here again we find that 
another philosopher, Dr. Virgil C. Aldrich, after careful study 
and experimentation, doubts that there are no vague sense-data.’° 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Aldrich goes even further. He offers cer- 
tain data which seem to him vague, and he denies that they can 
be explained away after the fashion suggested above. The fron- 
tal shape of certain objects outside the stereoscopic zone, for ex- 
ample, seem to him, ‘‘after the closest scrutiny of which he is 
capable,’’ not determinately flat, as Mr. Price says they are (p. 
32), but rather indeterminate—neither determinately flat nor 
bulgy.1 Dr. Aldrich also maintains that he senses certain in- 
determinate distances in the non-stereoscopic zone.12 Mr. Price 
himself maintains that if a sense-datum seems red, it is red; if it 
seems square, it is square; and so on—which is to say, he tells us, 
that the notions of seeming or appearing are inapplicable to 
sense-data (pp. 64-65). But when it comes to the apparent vague- 
ness of some sense-data, this seems to be forgotten.** Apparently 

9 Op. cit., p. 219. 

10** Are there Vague Sense-Data?’’ Mind, Vol. XLIII (1934), N. S., No. 
172, pp. 477-482. 

11 Op. cit., p. 478. 

12 Ibid., p. 481. 

18 Perhaps, in this connection, we should remind Mr. Price of a state- 
ment he makes on p. 10: ‘‘Of course certain characteristics may be given 
which some philosopher thinks ought not to be given [e.g., shall we say?, in- 
determinate frontal shapes and certain indeterminate distances]... . So much 
the worse for him, that is all. He must have held a false theory of what is 
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he should maintain, if he is to be consistent, that the notion of 
seeming or appearing is no more applicable in the case of sensory 
indeterminacy than in these other cases. If the data seem sen- 
sibly indeterminate to Mr. Aldrich, in terms of Mr. Price’s logic, 
they are indeterminate; and yet another phase of the indubitabil- 
ity of the sense-datum has fallen suspect. 

Mr. Price also maintains that he is directly conscious of sense- 
data in the sense that ‘‘his consciousness of them is not reached 
by inference, nor by any other intellectual process (such as ab- 
straction or intuitive induction), nor by any passage from sign to 
significate’’ (p. 3). But the pragmatists, among others, insist 
that this is not according to their findings. They argue that sense- 
data are ‘‘post-analytical data,’’ +* products of analysis, abstracted 
from perceptually accepted objects for certain purposes, rather 
than entities of which we are directly conscious in perception.*® 
Mr. Edward Strong, for example, declares that ‘‘the discrimina- 
tion of sense-data is both perceptually derivative and analytically 
subsequent to the directly experienced.’’*® And it has been easy 
for pragmatists to indicate how starting with these post-analyti- 
cal data leads to problems of combining, joining, or otherwise re- 
lating them to give us things as we find them in actual experience 
—problems which are as difficult as they are unnecessary if one 
rejects the idea that we start with indubitable sense-data. 

If one accepts the pragmatic contention that in perception we 
start, not with sense-data as described by Mr. Price, but rather 
with empirical things, perceptually accepted objects, moreover, it 
becomes clear that sense-data are not data simpliciter, but data 
abstracted out for a certain purpose.*7 In Mr. Price’s case this 


‘giveable.’ If something is given, it is given, and we must just make the 
best of it. In a matter of this kind we can not and will not accept the 
dictation of theorists.’? What is givable, however, it should be added, has 
a strange way of varying with different theories; and until the ardent seeker 
for the given takes explicit cognizance of his own theoretical grounds and 
those of others, he will be at the mercy of thinkers who realize how much of 
a difference the dictates of different theorists make in what is givable. 

14I borrow this term from Professor Loewenberg. See his article, ‘‘ Pre- 
Analytical and Post-Analytical Data,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV (1927), pp. 
5-14. 

15 Cf, Dewey’s Experience and Nature, p. 144: ‘‘Sensory data, whether 
they are designated psychic or physical or, it might be added, neither, are 
thus not starting points; they are the products of analysis . . . moreover 
every step of analysis depends upon continual reference to these empirical 
objects. ’’ 7 

16 ‘*Signs of Mind,’’ University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
XIX, pp. 115-142 (1936), p. 129. 

17 As a matter of fact, Mr. Price’s actual starting point is better than 
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purpose seems to be that of answering the question—What is there 
in this experience of which I can not doubt?—a question which 
apparently he fails to distinguish from that as to what we start 
with in perception. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that if Mr. Price in- 
sists upon using sense-data as the basis of his theory, some other 
justification than their indubitability must be found. But we 
have by no means exhausted the features of sense-data and sens- 
ing which he regards as indubitable in spite of the doubts of other 
thinkers. For example, we have not taken up his contention that 
the having of sense-data constitutes knowledge, and presumably 
our most certain knowledge at that (pp. 344, 49, 147, 203), 
though Prall,* Dewey,’® Lewis,?® and many others deny that 
sensing is knowledge at all. We have not discussed the obvious 
sensuousness which is to distinguish sense-data from other data, 
such as memory images and the like (p. 4), though Russell, among 
others, has found this far from obvious.*4 The only describable 
differentia Mr. Price seems to find for sense-data, namely, that they 
lead us to conceive of and believe in the existence of certain ma- 
terial things (p. 4), is likewise unsatisfactory for Mr. Russell.”? 
Nor have we taken up his contention that intellectual activity 
(knowing, for example) does not alter that upon which it is di- 
rected. It is just obvious to Mr. Price that intellectual activity 
does not alter its object—obvious, it turns out, in a curious con- 
cealed sense for he admits that ‘‘though obvious, it is concealed 
for various reasons’’ (p. 14). This admission comes in connec- 
tion with his attempt to show that the view of the idealists, who 


his professed one, though he loses sight of the former in his insistence upon 
the latter until he gets into difficulty, Actually he starts, not with data 
simpliciter, but with such experiences as those of looking at a tomato, touch- 
ing it, smelling it, and so on (Perception, p. 3). And these experiences in- 
elude a great deal more than indubitable sense-data. In any one of these 
situations he has a perceptually accepted object, and from it he analyzes out 
sense-data for the purpose of answering such questions as ‘‘ What is there in 
this experience which can serve as the basis for reliable inference???’ 

18 Op. cit., p. 224. 

19 For example, Experience and Nature, pp. 327 ff. 

20 Mind and the World-Order, pp. 120-121. 

21 The Analysis of Mind, p. 145: ‘‘The distinction between images and 
sensations [Russell’s name for sense-data in this work] is... by no means 
always obvious to inspection.’’ 

22 Op. cit., pp. 148-149. Mr. Russell maintains that sensations can not 
be distinguished from images on the ground that the former lead us to be- 
lieve in their ‘‘physical reality,’’ and the latter do not, for our feeling of 
unreality for the image results from our having already realized on other 
grounds that we are dealing with an image. 
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maintain the opposite, is confused, extraordinary, and so on.” 
Nor have we discussed various other assumptions which would 
doubtless seem far from obvious to many philosophers. And 
please remember that in calling attention to these points, we are 
primarily concerned with the purported indubitability of sense- 
data as characterized by Mr. Price. Granted certain theoretical 
assumptions, certain ways of determining and viewing facts, what 
he says may be justifiable. But the claim of indubitability breaks 
down in view of the many philosophers who find sense-data as he 
characterizes them doubtful; and with it goes another reason for 
attempting to base a theory upon these data. 

But our case against Mr. Price’s neutral, indubitable sense- 
data is not yet complete. I should now like to indicate that an- 
other important argument against their indubitability centers 
about their lack of the neutrality claimed for them. I should think 
that Mr. Dawes Hicks is much more nearly correct in holding that 
it is impossible to find such a neutral term and should maintain, 
at any rate, that the term ‘‘sense-data’’ does not have the requi- 
site freedom from theoretical implications.** In the first place, 


23 In connection with Mr. Price’s claim that ‘‘the given is still given, 
however much we know about it’’ (p. 18), which attempts to preserve indubi- 
tability by suggesting that his account may be doubtful but not the data, I 
should like to quote a passage from Professor Pepper’s ‘‘ Middle-Sized Facts,’’ 
University of California Publications in Philosophy, XIV (1932), pp. 3-28, 
pp. 10-11, in which he is discussing the claim that facts are stubborn and 
indubitable, however fallible our knowledge may be. After indicating the 
possibility that the purity of facts may be illusory, he takes up the answer 
of the defenders of such facts: ‘‘To this the exponent of the descriptive 
method will object that I am confusing the fact with the knowing of it. The 
knowing of a fact is admittedly fallible....A fact is one thing. The 
knowing of it is another and an added thing that has nothing to do with the 
fact. The identification or the fusion of a fact with the knowing of it is a 
fallacy. ' 

‘‘T reply that the theory that all facts are dependent on the knowing of 
them is indeed a theory. To assume that a fact is dependent on the know- 
ing of it is unwarrantable. To assert that thesis as an indubitable fact is as 
absurd as the assertion of any other indubitable. But I note that the theory 
that no facts are dependent on the knowing of them is equally a theory. 
The one theory is as dubious as the other. Either or both of them may be 
good theories. But there is no legitimate way of establishing either of them 
on the basis of indubitable facts. 

‘*Moreover, the ascription of the apparent transitoriness or variability 
of a fact entirely to the knowing of it is not the sole possible interpretation. 
... There is no self-evident reason why a fact in its very nature, even apart 
from the knowing of it, might not bé variable or amorphous.’’ 

24G, Dawes Hicks, ‘‘Sensible Appearances and Material Things,’’ Proc. 
of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 1926, pp. 224-236, espe- 
cially pp. 224-225. Professor Dawes Hicks objects to the term ‘‘sense-data’’ 
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this term suggests that what is recognized through the senses is 
different in kind from objects presented by means of other organic 
structures (for example, those involved in memory), sense-data 
being characterized by a unique and indescribable ‘‘sensuous- 
ness.’’?5 It further tends to suggest a difference in kind between 
‘*sense objects’’ and ‘‘conceptual,’’ or reflectively determined, ob- 
jects. In the second place, this insistence upon these post-analyti- 
cal data as fundamental seems to carry with it the notion that if 
you want what is basically real, you should go back to the elements. 
Once you have the elements, it is simply a matter of seeing how 
they are combined or related. 

However justifiable these assumptions may be (and others 
might be mentioned), they hardly seem to be neutral. Both prag- 
matists (contextualists) and idealists find them seriously objection- 
able. Hence the assumptions seem to involve a great deal of con- 
troversial theory—which, I think, is just what we should expect. 
Any thoroughgoing analysis of perception is likely to have its 
roots in some metaphysical theory, and any claim to priority its 
conceptual instruments may have is due to the categories of its 
metaphysics. Each theory seems to select and interpret its data 
in terms of its categories. Hence the proper starting point for a 
theory of perception, it seems to me, is not ostensibly neutral in- 
dubitables but rather a statement of one’s metaphysical bias, for 
otherwise the bias is likely to determine the ‘‘indubitable data’’ 
without the theorists ever realizing it. 

With this in mind let us consider once again Mr. Price’s start- 
ing point—the neutral, indubitable, sense-datum. He is asking 
us in effect to wipe the slate clean and start from the indubitably 
real—that which is directly present to my consciousness. Any- 
thing and everything of which there is the slightest doubt is 
thereby ruled out. The reality we have left—the indubitable 
sense-datum—is that which would exist even if there were no ma- 
terial things at all, even if we were living in a continual dream. 


on two scores: (1) it is suggested that what is thus designated is ‘‘given,’’ 
whereas the specific entities denoted by the term never are, as such, ‘‘given’’; 
(2) it is implied that the entities in question are existents, whereas this is an 
assumption which should be avoided at the outset at least. 

25 Dewey regards this as one of the major confusions of traditional theo- 
ries of epistemology. See ‘‘A Naturalistic Theory of Sense Perception,’’ 
Philosophy and Civilization (pp. 188-201), pp. 189-192. 

See also Haperience and Nature, p. 340, where Dewey maintains that 
‘fin every case, the basis of classification is extrinsic, an affair dependent 
upon a study, often hard to make, of generating conditions and of subsequent 
careers.’’ It is not a matter of immediate inspection of the intrinsic char- 
acters of sense-data. 
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This is not to say, of course, that we should not continue to ac- 
cept the material world as real.”* It is merely to say that in fact 
it is highly doubtful. If we were convinced of the very dubious 
character of the external world, we might try to order our dream- 
figments to form a phenomenalistic world of some sort. The re- 
lation of this sense-datum (or the entire present sense-field) to 
other data, past and future, would be dubious, though incompar- 
ably more certain than the relation of such a sense-datum to ma- 
terial things, which are never given. This, put quite baldly and 
stripped of Mr. Price’s plausible rhetoric concerning ordinary 
macroscopic objects, is the sort of situation we should have if we 
really attempted to start with the indubitable sense-data he de- 
scribes. But this, I submit, is not a neutral starting point. It is 
to start with the traditional mechanist’s inner world of mind, as 
Mr. Price in effect admits on occasion,”’ and make the old attempt 
to show how we can have any knowledge of the external world. 
If we accept the mechanistic categories **—those of a Lucretius or 
a Descartes—this is the starting point we should expect; and it 
seems neutral to Mr. Price perhaps because we have had such a 
large body of philosophers since Descartes thinking in fundamen- 


26 Cf., e.g., Price, pp. 146-147: ‘‘So far as we have yet shown, it [the 
material thing we take to exist] may never in any instance exist, and per- 
ceptual consciousness may be nothing but an inevitable and continuing error.’’ 

27 Though he holds that sense-data are phases of no substance, he admits 
that there is a non-spatial sense in which they may be said to be ‘‘in’’ the 
mind and says that ‘‘to dismiss this as a mere metaphor for ‘apprehended 
by the mind’ is not sufficient,’’ pointing out that ‘‘many philosophers have 
held that sense-data are ‘in’ the mind in a sense in which other people and 
external objects are not,’’ though all these are apprehended (p. 124). He 
suggests that the word ‘‘in’’ marks a difference between acquaintance and 
other forms of consciousness, saying that ‘‘what we apprehend in other ways 
has to be sought out, and as it were fussed after,’’ whereas ‘‘ what we are ac- 
quainted with is just present of itself?’ (p. 124). Hence the upshot of his 
discussion is that ‘‘the statement we are examining needs only a change of 
emphasis: the truth being not so much that sense-data are in the mind, as 
that they are in the mind, and do not have, so to speak, to be brought before 
it by a process as the conclusion of an argument, for instance, does’’ (p. 125). 

Incidentally, the denial that sense-data are phases of physical sub- 
stances is at least part of what traditional dualists have meant in saying that 
these data were in the mind. 

28 Professor S. C. Pepper (‘‘A Criticism of a Positivistie Theory of 
Mind,’’ University of California Publications in Philosophy, XIX, 1936, pp. 
211-232, pp. 213 ff.) suggests the following as the mechanistic categories: (1) 
a spatio-temporal field of locations, (2) a set of efficient or primary char- 
acters of nature, (3) laws of motidn determining sequences of primary char- 
acters in the field, (4) secondary characters, (5) laws holding among sec- 
ondary characters, and (6) a principle describing the relation of secondary 
to primary characters. 
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- tally mechanistic terms. Failing to accept the mechanistic world 
picture, however, we should hardly start with data of this sort 
and then attempt to gain knowledge of a dubiously real realm of 
material things. 

That Mr. Price is concerned with this very problem comes out 
in his discussion of the criteria of sense-data. He rejects the 
most likely criterion of sense-data—namely, that they are data 
which come through the instrumentality of the sense-organs—in 
large part because the sense-organs are material things and be- 
cause it seems likely that the term ‘‘material thing’’ can not be 
defined apart from reference to sense-data, thus involving us, he 
thinks, in a vicious circle. Yet it does not trouble him to say 
that the only describable criterion of sense-data is that they lead 
us to believe in the existence of material things, ‘‘whether there 
are in fact any such things or not’’ (p. 4). And when (in Chap- 
ter V) he comes to describe sense-data he finds it necessary to do 
so in terms of material things *°—a fact which strongly suggests 
another starting point than the indubitable sense-data. Thus it is 
diffeult to see that either criterion has the advantage on this score. 
But describing sense-data in terms of any set of material things 
is unfortunate, Mr. Price seems to think, since there may not be 
any material things. His procedure here suggests that he is try- 
ing to make a problem of the entire material world, as did another 
famous doubter long ago. Descartes too thought that it was pos- 
sible to doubt the existence of all material things, including his 
own body and its organs; and if one starts with a dualism of 
inner data and outer things, this might be expected; but if one 
starts from a truly neutral starting place, I fail to see how any 
one could become involved in the problem of a material world at 
large. Either Mr. Price simply forgets that he arrives at these 
data by considering what happens when he looks at a material 
thing such as a tomato, or he disregards the metaphysical founda- 
tion which would make possible starting in this way. 

At any rate, once the problem is framed in this way, whether 
or not one calls the inner realm mind, there seems to be no good 
way out. If the entire material world is in fact doubtful, as Mr. 


29 ‘For the purposes of the discussion we shall obviously have to assume 
the existence of various material objects [though, of course, on his view there 
may be no such material things], particularly of living creatures, although we 
have not yet been able to give a satisfactory account of the way in which 
we are conscious of them. But as we hope to offer one later, and as in any 
case we certainly do have this consciousness, whether philosophers succeed in 
understanding it or not, perhaps this lapse from strict methodological pro- 
priety may be pardoned’’ (Price, p. 105). 
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Price’s starting point assumes, how can we ever be sure that we 
are perceptually conscious of a material thing? If all that is ever 
given is sense-data, how should we know or even conjecture that 
there are material things at all? Mr. Price says that as a mat- 
ter of fact we are conscious of material things, whether or not we 
succeed in explaining the fact (p. 105). I agree with Mr. Price 
as to the fact. But starting as he does, how are we to account in 
natural terms for this type of consciousness? The basis of our 
beliefs about material things must be what is given, and he tells 
us from time to time that visual and tactual sense-data are ob- 
viously the basis of these beliefs (e.g., pp. 1, 21). But why should 
these indubitable sense-data be taken as evidence of the existence 
of a never-given external world? If we were ever acquainted 
with material things, there might be some hope. But on this 
theory we are never acquainted with things but only with sense- 
data which may or may not belong to material things. Mr. Price 
admits that sensing sense-data is not enough (pp. 21, 168-169). 
But how, on this theory which makes so much of the indubi- 
table data we start with, are we to account for the more? Mr. 
Price answers that it must be by finding certain relations among 
sense-data—by synthesizing (or syngnosing) them in certain ways. 
But how are we to suspect that they may be synthesized in these 
ways? And here Mr. Price reveals the desperateness of his situa- 
tion by answering that it is simply an innate power of minds to 
make this passage (pp. 102, 168-169, 306 ff., and elsewhere). 
There are certain innate a priori ideas, that of material thing- 
-hood being one, and there are certain innate powers of expecting | 
them to apply to sense-data; and this is how we come to pass from | 
indubitable immediate data to dubiously real things with which 
we have never been acquainted. In other words, if indubitable 
data are not sufficient, bring in indubitable powers of extending 
the data; and presumably if they are not sufficient, yet other 
indubitables may be drawn in to justify our starting point. But 
what under high heaven is there which could not be justified by 
this kind of argument? No matter how we start, no matter how 
unsatisfactory the metaphysical presuppositions of our theory, we 
can always adjust everything by a priori machinery of this sort. 
Knowing the result we are heading for, ingenuity and sufficient ; 
use of this deus ex machina will enable us to synthesize satisfac- | 





torily any data we may start with. But this is a rather heavy 
price to pay for our indubitable data. It at least suggests the 
desirability of starting with other metaphysical presuppositions 
and attempting to account for the phenomena of perception in 
natural terms. | 
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Thus not only are the data with which Mr. Price would have all 
theories of perception start neither neutral nor indubitable, but 
starting with them has the further disadvantage of launching us 
upon a series of extremely difficult, if not insoluble, problems 
which exist only for certain metaphysical points of view. Nor can 
he fall back upon the defence that, awkward as these problems of 
perception are, the other merits of his metaphysics compensate in 
some measure for these difficulties and thereby justify starting 
with these data, for he claims that they are neutral and indubitable. 


Lewis E. HAnwn. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS AFTER HUME’S TREATISE * 


N one respect, Hume was a psychophysical dualist, logically 

closer to Locke than was Berkeley. Unlike Berkeley, he had 
Locke’s respect for Newtonian cosmology and the method of physi- 
eal experimentation. Berkeley’s world-view, despite his ‘‘nerv- 
ous’’ empiricism, was tainted by an unconscious dogmatic aprio- 
rism which resulted both in and from his theistic immaterialism. 
He asserted categorically the non-existence of the traditional ma- 
terial substance and the (realized) possibility of knowledge of 
the existence and essence of the traditional spiritual substance. 
Hume, with an urbane perplexity, believed in the existence of both. 
His out-distancing Locke seems, with respect to the classical dual- 
ism, little more than putting greater emphasis on ‘‘the whimsical 
condition of mankind, who must act and reason and believe.’’ The 
Hume of this mood was sceptical for an old-fashioned reason, 
namely, the impotence of factual knowing, which process for him 
is motivated by nothing more reliable than an habitual ‘‘gentle 
force, which commonly prevails,’’ and for which there are un- 
knowables. 

But the Hume of another and historically more important 
mood expressed himself in a very different vein : ‘‘ What possibility 
then of answering the question, ‘Whether perceptions inhere in a 
material or immaterial substance, when we do not so much as 
understand the meaning of the question?’’’ (Treatise, p. 234). 
Questions concerning, e.g., personal identity ‘‘are to be regarded 
rather as grammatical than as philosophical difficulties’ (Ibid., p. 
262). Furthermore ‘‘... ’tis more probable that these expres- 
sions (cause, necessary connection, power, etc.) do here lose their 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, April, 1939, at the University of Missouri. 
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true meaning by being wrong apply’d, than that they never have 
any meaning’’ (Ibid., p. 162). Finally, the genuine philosoph- 
ical and scientific temper, says Hume, inclines one ‘‘to such sub- 
jects as fall under daily practice and experience; leaving the more 
sublime topics to the embellishments of poets . . .,’’ adding that, 
‘Philosophers are fond of the notion of some spiritual and refined 
perceptions; since by that means they cover many of their ab- 
surdities, and may refuse to submit to the decision of clear ideas, by 
appealing to such as are obscure and uncertain’’ (Treatise, p. 72). 
These remarks, together with his famous dictum concerning the 
denotative reducibility of any significant statement or idea to 
impressions, presage not only the psychological positivisms of the 
nineteenth century but the more refined linguistic variety of the 
present, with its beginnings in Clifford, Mach, and Wittgenstein. 
And the present-day positivisms are not slow to acknowledge their 
debt to the Hume of the non-dualistic, non-sceptical temper. : 

Since 1939 is the bicentennial of the publication of the first 
two of the three volumes of the Treatise of Human Nature, and 
since Hume himself considered—as his Abstract* indicates—the 
epistemological analysis of the first volume as his main contribu- 
tion, I propose here to commemorate the event of publication by 
a brief inspection of differences and agreements of Hume’s posi- 
tivism and the current linguistic variety, together with some guesses 
as to how Hume would take them. 

Impressions.—Hume never quite reached the point of view of 
radical empiricism or pure experience, from which data or the 
elements of experience appear as neutral. Though in his more 
positivistic mood he did toy with a functional method of distin- 
guishing the mental from the physical, according to the kind of 
correlation of neutral sense-data,*‘ impressions remained for him 
psychological effects of unknowable causes. In this respect, he 
had British sequelae in the nineteenth century, none of whom 
consistently defended the hypothesis that such symbols as ‘“‘the 
mind,’’ ‘‘mental,’’ ‘‘psychological’’ are expressions of logical con- 


2See Hobart: ‘‘Hume Without Scepticism,’’ Mind, Vol. XXXIX (1930), 
July and Oct. Concerning personal identity, Hume, the metaphysician and 
sceptic, could say that it requires a ‘‘most profound metaphysics to give a 
satisfactory answer to it’’ (Treatise, p. 189). 

8 Just discovered to be a Humean production and reprinted with an in- 
troduction by Keynes and Sraffa, Cambridge University Press, 1938. 

4R. W. Church: Hume’s Theory of the Understanding, p. 16: ‘‘ Those 
perceptions which are felt as wholly actual and self-comprised are to be dis- 
tinguished from those which are expectant; and those of the former kind will 
be appearances of bodies, while the latter are the habitual constituents of a 
self which is at once mnemonic and expectant.’’ 
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structs and which therefore do not simply denote what is elemen- 
tary in experience. It was for Mach, Avenarius, and James first 
to have and expound this view, with varying degrees of rigor. 
The idea of neutral elements or data, out of which both subjects 
and objects of experience are constructed and functionally defined, 
survives with refinements in logical positivism. Even ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ is now taken as a construction, the definition of which ana- 
lyzes it into pre-experiential elements. From this rigorously 
positivistic point of view, there are unconstructed items, or com- 
plexes of them, so elementary that of them the questions, whose 
experience? whose self? object for whom? can not significantly 
be asked. If Hume could have been helped to this important 
apercu, I believe he would have gladly accepted it as the quintes- 
sence of what he was driving at qua positivist, and an excellent 
justification of the scepticism forced on him by the substance-theo- 
ries of mind and matter. He would have welcomed it as an ad- 
vance and a problem-solving, or pseudoproblem-dissolving, con- 
tribution. 

Meaning.—When Hume said concerning factual statements 
that, in the last analysis, they mean impressions and that the lat- 
ter ‘‘do not admit of ambiguity,’’ he undoubtedly took himself to 
be asserting a proposition, and a true one. It is not surprising 
that he overlooked the possibility of interpreting this statement as 
a proposal, neither true nor false, or what might conveniently be 
called a ‘‘surd’’ proposition. This consideration did not crystal- 
lize clearly even in the minds of the first logical positivists (Witt- 
genstein, Schlick). Like Hume, they asserted, as a true propo- . 
sition, that the meaning of empirically significant expressions is 
reducible to protocols which are the unambiguous, indubitable 
elementary propositions of all factual discourse, and the obtain- 
ing of which is the aim of the rules of empirically significant 
speech. Only later was the idea formulated that the meaning even 
of protocols is in part the result of the logical syntax of their 
language-context, such that a kind of systematic ambiguity—if I 
may use that term in a new way—infects every expression even 
of so-called ‘‘immediate experience.’’ In this new light, the ex- 
pressions which are to be treated as protocols is not a matter of 
simple, language-free experience, but partly fixed by postulation 
or the formation and transformation rules of the language in which 
they occur. Briefly, hypotheses even as to what constitutes ‘‘data’’ 
or ‘‘immediate experience’’ or ‘‘direct observation’’ are in order, 
‘and these are the inescapable propositional surds of any universe 


5 E.g., C. W. Morris: Foundations of the Theory of Signs, p. 46. (Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science; Vol. I, No. 2.) 
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of discourse. What or how an empirical expression is to mean 
is a function not only of pure non-linguistic data, but also of these 
surds, lying in the semantical dimension of meaning. 

I fear that Hume, even with a good deal of explanation, would 
be baffled by such consideration of statements about ‘‘impressions.”’ 
If it constitutes an advance, it is the sort which he would be con- 
genitally incapable of catching up with. Again, this is not sur- 
prising, since it has bewildered, and continues to bewilder, most 
of the logical positivists. Some of them (Ayer for example °) 
are beginning to shift from the formalists’ or conventionalists’ 
camp back into the more naive position, where sentences denoting 
sense-contents are taken as true (or false) independent of com- 
parisons with other sentences. 

In response to this doctrine that there is a sense in which the 
‘*facts’’ are a function of the way we talk about them, Hume 
would presumably point out that language itself is a function of 
‘‘eustom’’ or habit which, with its three principles of association 
grounded in the order of impressions, constitutes the ‘‘cement of 
our universe.’’?* The ‘‘natural’’ or dependable part of this 
mechanism of habit is language-free, and supplies a corrective for 
the more artificial superstructure of linguistic conventions, im- 
posed by polite education. This retort would be directed against 
the formalists among the positivists, who stress syntactical de- 
terminations to the point of seeming to make them basic. It would 
not touch the more pragmatic positivists such as Professor Morris, 
whose notion that linguistic syntax is a function both of the hab- 
its and the ‘‘designata’’ (objective events) of experience® coin- 
cides pretty closely with Hume’s. 

If habit has this integral réle as a determinant of matters of 
fact, and if habit is a kind of regulating ‘‘feel’’ for things and 
how to behave with reference to them, Hume is consistent when 
he concludes: ‘‘Thus all probable reasoning is nothing but a spe- 
cies of sensation. ’Tis not solely in poetry and music we must 
follow our taste and sentiment, but likewise in philosophy.’’ *° 
This blurs the distinction between the emotive and theoretical use 
of signs, currently in vogue. The positivists who place the lan- 
guage of science (and philosophy) on a foundation of custom or 


6A, J. Ayer: ‘‘ Verification and Experience,’’ Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, Vol. XXXVII, 1936-1937. 

7 Abstract, p. 32. 

8 Treatise, p. 117: ‘*. . . education is an artificial not a natural cause’’ 
of association of ideas. 

9 Op. cit., p. 12. 

10 Treatise, p. 103. 
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convention, or simply generate it out of a matrix of pragmatic 
drives, would do well to examine further the tenability of the 
position which distinguishes sharply between the expressive and 
representative functions of sign-usage. The logical positivists’ 
typical answer to this comment would, at present, be that a sym- 
bol may function in both ways at once, but that this does not re- 
solve the two functions into one, or blur the distinction between 
them. Perhaps Hume would be willing to modify his notion of 
probable reasoning as ‘‘a species of sensation’’ or ‘‘taste’’ to ac- 
cord with this idea, which is not hopelessly out of gear with his 
own. It constitutes, in some respects, an analysis of his idea. 

Pseudo-problems.—We have already come across certain quo- 
tations from Hume which show that he had a ‘‘feel’’ for a distinc- 
tion between genuine and spurious problems. But, in view of the 
difficulty he had with certain mathematical concepts, such as the 
standard question concerning a point and its degree of divisi- 
bility, one sees clearly enough that Hume failed to understand 
(articulate) his own ‘‘feel’’ for pseudo-problems. With regard 
to certain concepts and propositions in mathematics, Hume said: 
‘‘Reason here seems to be thrown into a kind of amazement.’’™ 
To help us out of the maze of this amazement, Hume proposed 
something which does not help us at all. Deceived by the ‘‘ma- 
terial mode’’ in which the propositions of mathematics are some- 
times expressed and in which they look like object-sentences, and 
afraid that any non-sensory ground for mathematical meaning 
would give the game away to the rationalists or apriorists, Hume 
proposed that we let sensory denotations define certain mathe- 
matical terms. It was precisely in this way that he amazed his 
own reason, since mathematical operations proceed beautifully 
where the ‘‘sense’’ of the procedure is plainly not determined by 
(or is not a function of) objects. To have been able to account 
for this kind of meaning without recourse to a Cartesian rational- 
ism would have delighted Hume. The logico-positivistic thesis 
that the meaning of the ideas of pure mathematics is to be looked 
for, neither in sense-data nor in a realm of universals, but in the 
logical syntax of their linguistic medium achieves this end. Ac- 
cording to it, Hume had mistaken statements about signs and sign- 
usage for object-statements, and it offers a solution of his difficul- 
ties congenial to his own way of thinking. 

In view of the above remarks, my concluding opinion is that 
Hume would want to temper the extreme emphasis on syntactical 
construction and reconstruction of languages, with an infusion of 


11 Enquiry, p. 167. Edition of 1777, Vol. II. 
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a greater ‘‘feel’’ and respect for the determinants of language 
itself, such as the items and orders of elementary experience or the 
habits formed by responsiveness to them. Since this is the direc- 
tion in which current positivism is already turning, without neg- 
lecting the discoveries made through syntactical research, Hume 
would salute it as the result of logical refinements of his own. 


Viren C. ALDRICH. 
Rice INStTITvure. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of Plato. RapHart Demos. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1939. xiv-+ 406 pp. $3.00. 


In recent years, a significant change has occurred in the field of 
Platonic scholarship. Negatively, it has meant the abandonment 
of the traditional assumption that the dialogues contain a definite 
system of philosophy or a single, coherent set of doctrines, which, 
in spite of inevitable differences of interpretation, might properly 
be ascribed to Plato. In positive terms, it may be said to be a 
recognition that the unity of thought in Plato’s writings is a dis- 
tributive rather than a collective unity; that his peculiar insight 
or vision is to be sought in the play of ideas within each of the 
several dialogués, with its own intrinsic situation, instead of being 
deduced from any teaching common to all of them; and that the 
way in which the problems are presented and the arguments un- 
folded is of more importance than the conclusions in arriving at 
an interpretation of his work. This change of attitude does not 
rule out the attempt to find characteristic doctrines concerning 
the various themes and topics that recur in the dialogues. There 
is, of course, continued research into Plato’s theory of knowledge, 
his cosmology, his ethical and political theories, and the rest. But 
contemporary scholars are less confident than their predecessors 
that all of these various ‘‘theories’’ can be expounded as parts 
of a systematic whole, known as Plato’s ‘‘philosophy.’’ Typical 
of this changed attitude are the reservations with which Professor 
A. E. Taylor introduces his well-known commentary on the dia- 
logues. ‘‘In the first place,’’ he remarks (Plato: the Man and his 
Work, p. 28), ‘‘it is doubtful whether there ever was a ‘Platonic 
philosophy’ at all, in the sense.of a definite set of formulated doc- 
trines about the omne scibile,’’ and he goes on to say that ‘‘if 
there ever was a Platonic ‘system,’ at least Plato himself resolutely 
refused to write an exposition of it.’’ 
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Nevertheless, I suppose it will be admitted that the phrase, 
‘*Platonic philosophy’’ (not to be confused with ‘‘Platonism’’) 
does have some intelligible meaning, however reluctant we may 
be to attempt any comprehensive elucidation of it. The caution 
with which contemporary studies of Plato approach this crucial 
question often suggests mere evasiveness. It is therefore of ex- 
ceptional interest to find Professor Demos making a frontal at- 
tack on the problem, and thus reverting to the more traditional 
mode of interpretation. For the aim of his work is as ambitious as 
the title suggests, being no less than an attempt ‘‘to give a synoptic 
account of Plato’s thought as it is exhibited in all the dialogues”’ 
(p. ix). The originality of his treatment consists in the fact that, 
while he has made his account genuinely ‘‘synoptic,’’ tracing out 
a single pattern of thought in the rich diversity of Plato’s argu- 
ments, he has not presupposed anything in the nature of a system 
or ‘‘a definite set of formulated doctrines about the omne scibile.’’ 
In other words, Professor Demos has not made Plato’s thought 
appear to be more consistent than it is in the various dialogues, 
and yet he has shown how all of them together display the ‘‘inte- 
grated’’ vision of one man’s mind. But how, it may be asked, 
can any singleness of vision or ‘‘pattern of thought’’ be made in- 
telligible without definite formulation, and how will the latter 
then differ pro tanto from a ‘‘system’’? The question can only 
be answered by following the interpretation in some detail and 
seeing how far Professor Demos has succeeded in preserving a cer- 
tain constancy of meaning in Plato’s thought without sacrificing 
its Protean character to the requirements of strict logical consist- 
ency. His book demonstrates that a systematic formulation can 
still remain faithful to the unsystematic nature of the Platonic 
philosophy, so long as its principles are formulated as. further 
possibilities to be explored, and not as final conclusions to be ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

The method of interpretation which Professor Demos has 
adopted is explained in his opening statement: ‘‘ Although to ar- 
range Plato’s doctrines into a system would be to falsify his views, 
it is possible to discover and enumerate certain essential notions, 
from the interweaving of which his various and varying doctrines 
arise; there are certain types of being under which all things 
may be subsumed’’ (p. 3). These essential notions are taken to 
be ‘‘the fundamental conceptions of Plato’s metaphysics,’ in the 
sense that they constitute ‘‘the general framework’’ of his thought. 
Thus, the theory of ideas, on which most modern commentators 
have placed the central emphasis, is to be understood as only a 
part of this larger framework of metaphysical conceptions (p. 
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22); and Plato’s analysis of human nature and society, in’ which 
we find him ‘‘grappling with the concrete and the particular,’’ is 
interwoven with the same essential notions, showing us ‘‘how he 
brings his abstract doctrine to bear upon details of fact’’ (p. 303). 
In formulating these metaphysical conceptions, Professor Demos 
has relied mainly on the Timaeus and Philebus—a procedure for 
which he has a sound precedent in Aristotle. But as he frankly 
admits, in another connection, his theory of what is ‘‘fundamen- 
tal’’ to Plato’s philosophy is not capable of strict verification from 
the dialogues. ‘‘We must make clear to the reader that our dis- 
cussion will rely for the most part on insights which Plato himself 
has left undeveloped. We will try to elaborate and interpret 
hints rather than to summarize explicit doctrines’’ (p. 197). His 
justification for selecting one hint instead of another is, I suppose, 
that it advances us further towards an understanding of Plato’s 
‘‘various and varying doctrines’’ in different contexts, and pro- 
vides a more important clue to the unity of his thought. The no- 
tions, which Professor Demos singles out, might therefore be re- 
garded as Kerngedanken, in Constantin Ritter’s sense—that is, 
originative and defining characteristics, rather than logical pre- 
suppositions, of Plato’s philosophy. 

There are said to be six such fundamental conceptions, which 
comprise ‘‘all the elements for the making of the Platonic phi- 
losophy.’’ In the language of the Timaeus, five of them are des- 
ignated as (1) the Demiourgos, or God, (2) the Pattern, (3) the 
Receptacle, (4) the Creature, (5) the Principle of the Best (the 
Good, as the motive of creation). Corresponding to the first 
four of these are the classes of being mentioned in the Philebus: 
the Unlimited (3), the Limit (2), the Mixed (4), and the Cause 
(1). The list is completed by (6) the conception of Eros, or the 
Demons, representing ‘‘the general factor of betweenness’’ in a 
causal hierarchy of creation, such that ‘‘the creator creates a 
creature which creates a lower creature’’ and so ‘‘the higher mix- 
ture is a cause of the lower, because it is an ingredient of it’’ (p. 
14). For this conception Professor Demos relies mainly on the 
Phaedrus, Symposium, and Politicus. The eros is ‘‘the causal 
energy exhibited in the total scheme,’’ whether as the rational 
‘‘aspiration of the mortal for the immortal’’ or as the irrational 
‘fascination exerted upon the mortal creature by the Unlimited’’ 
(pp. 15-16). A fundamental distinction is then drawn in this 
‘“‘map of the metaphysical situation.’’ It may be regarded in 
two ways: (a) as the contrast between the creature, ‘‘the actual 
world which has come into being’’ and which is known empirically, 
and the creative factors, the principles or causes of the actual 
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world, which are known only by reason or ‘‘metaphysical specula- 
tion’’; and (b) as the contrast between appearance, which is rela- 
tive and dependent, and reality, which is absolute and self-con- 
tained. But there is in both contrasts the same underlying 
distinction: ‘‘the contrast of the creature and the creative factors 
is the contrast of the phenomenal and transcendental’’ (p. 17), 
and likewise ‘‘the theory of creation, human or divine, is comprised 
in the theory of idols [appearances] and of their production’’ 
through imitation of an original (p. 198). 

The deployment of these six conceptions, with the fundamental 
contrasts involved in them, constitutes the general plan of the 
book. Part I deals with the Creative Factors, namely, the Re- 
ceptacle, the Idea of the Good, and God. There is also a chapter 
on the Soul, as the eros or principle of activity, which is both 
created and creative. Discussion of the second creative factor on 
the list, namely, the Pattern or Limit, is postponed to a later chap- 
ter on ‘‘Forms and Things.’’? Parts II and III elaborate the 
contrast between Reality and Appearance. It is shown, first, how 
‘‘the really real’’ is characterized by Selfhood, Otherness (Not- 
Being), and Relatedness; and then, how appearance (in the sense 
of a more or less adequate ‘‘exhibition of the real’’) is involved 
in the fine arts, in natural and artificial manifestations of beauty 
(actual things rather than their representation), in language, and 
in knowledge. Finally, in Part IV, on Man, the fundamental 
conceptions and contrasts are considered in their concrete rela- 
tions to human nature, to the individual and society, and to the 
ideal of reason, as portrayed by Socrates. 

In the dialogues, however, if we read them in the succession 
now generally accepted, we may note that Plato has treated these 
or similar topics in almost the reverse order. Beginning with a 
portrait or ‘‘biography’’ of Socrates, he seems to have gone on to 
consider the ideal of reason in relation to human nature, society, 
art, language, and knowledge; and then, in the later dialogues, 
to have analyzed the types of being and the ‘‘metaphysical situa- 
tion’’ in which such an ideal might ultimately be explained or 
justified. But if we start, instead, with what Professor Demos 
calls ‘‘the abstract doctrine’ and try to follow its implications 
into the more concrete problems of human life and society, it is 
difficult to escape an impression of Plato’s ‘‘philosophy’’ that is 


1It is not always clear whether Professor Demos means to include the 
Pattern (the realm of forms) among the creative factors, or not. On page 4, 
it is so designated; but on pages 100-101, it is said to be the formal, in contrast 
to the active, cause of Nature, and the list of creative factors is reduced to 
God, the idea of the good, and the receptacle. 
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alien to the spirit and style of his writings: as though he had se- 
lected certain human situations to illustrate and confirm a meta- 
physical theory, in the manner of Hegel or Herbert Spencer. Evi- 
dently, such an impression was far from Professor Demos’s in- 
tentions. ‘‘The importance of Plato’s metaphysical doctrine,’’ 
he says, ‘‘lies to a great extent in the light which it throws on his 
views concerning concrete, moral, political, and esthetic experi- 
ence. We do not mean that Plato’s method is to lay down cer- 
tain premises of an abstract character in advance and then proceed 
to draw conclusions on matters of fact. It would be rather more 
true to say that his general principles are an induction from his 
particular insights’ (p. 149). And again, ‘‘it is idle to raise the 
question which comes first, his general theory or his immediate 
insights. Plato’s mind springs both from the beginning and from 
the end, starting here with metaphysical speculation and there with 
immediate experience. ... Plato is readier to sacrifice consist- 
ency in order to preserve the contributions of individual insight 
than to tamper with the latter in the interests of consistency’’ 
(pp. 303-304). Nevertheless, in spite of these warnings, the whole 
treatment suggests a preoccupation with abstract ‘‘types of be- 
ing’? and the metaphysical contrasts between appearance and 
reality that is hardly commensurate with the amount of space de- 
voted to these questions in the dialogues. Perhaps this accounts 
for the author’s advice to the reader ‘‘not interested in the tech- 
nical aspects of Plato’s philosophy,’’ that he read certain selected 
chapters in the reverse order, beginning with those in Part IV 
and ending with the chapter on the Fundamental Conceptions in 
Part I. Such a method of presentation would probably corre- 
spond more closely to the procedure which Plato followed in his 
own writings and teaching. But would it serve the purpose of 
constructing a technical philosophy? I confess that I see no es- 
cape from this dilemma: if we wish to formulate Plato’s ‘‘phi- 
losophy’’ (in a technical sense), we can do so only at the expense 
of the dramatic versatility and development of his thought in the 
dialogues ; and if we wish to remain faithful to the latter, we must 
give up the attempt to present Plato as a technical philosopher. 
Professor Demos has apparently chosen the second alternative, 
yet without neglecting the motives that give rise to the first. For 
Plato’s philosophy, however loosely defined, has technical aspects 
that are in need of systematic formulation—that is to say, it con- 
tains conceptions and problems which have become the stock-in- 
trade of professional philosophers. But it introduces these con- 
ceptions and problems as incidental to the activity of rational in- 
quiry, without resorting to a technical vocabulary or a formal 
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system of ideas, and no one has recognized this more clearly than 
Professor Demos. Plato’s dialogues are, as he says, ‘‘a flow of 
thought, meandering from argument to argument, carrying a point 
and then losing it, now confused, now clear, gradually gathering 
force and issuing into brilliant insights, never resting in a system. 
In his works, the end is not contained in the beginning, but thought 
is made in the process of thinking’ (p. 47). The difficulties as 
well as the evident merits of this book may be ascribed to its at- 
tempt to express these elusive qualities of Plato’s thought within 
a framework of general principles, related to the more technical 
problems of contemporary philosophy. It is not, in my opinion, 
a book to be recommended for readers who have had no previous 
acquaintance with the dialogues. But for more advanced stu- 
dents, I know of no more instructive and richly suggestive com- 
mentary on ‘‘the unity of Plato’s thought.’’ Certainly, the au- 
thor has shown exceptional skill and discrimination in weaving its 
many different strands into a comprehensive pattern, intelligible 
and even plausible to the present generation as the philosophy 
of Plato. For the principal aim of the book is to make clear 
‘‘what Plato’s doctrine means to us today,’’ whether or not he was 
ever explicitly aware of the issues. 

The difficulties involved in this task are of two kinds. There 
is, first, the difficulty of combining Plato’s ‘‘mutually opposing 
views in different dialogues, or even in one and the same dialogue,”’ 
into a single rubric of metaphysical conceptions; and there is the 
further difficulty of ‘‘showing how our problems, and to some ex- 
tent our solutions, are similar to Plato’s.’’ To illustrate these 
difficulties, let us see how Professor Demos interprets the notion 
of the Receptacle, which he regards as ‘‘one of the outstanding 
insights in Plato’s philosophy’’ (p. 45). The central thesis is ‘‘the 
organic unity of universal nature.’’? The cosmos is a graded 
order of perfection, subject to two opposite tensions: the ‘‘lure 
of the Good’’ and the constraint of Necessity, avayxn. The former 
is the ‘‘persuasion’’ of the ideal, the latter is the ‘‘fascination’’ 
of the unlimited—the Receptacle. The Platonic God is the su- 
preme (although finite) principle of activity that accounts for the 
‘*ingression’’ of the eternal forms into the indefinite multiplicity 
of particular occasions. Between God and the refractory recep- 
tacle there is a ‘‘primordial relation’’; the latter has ‘‘the potency 
of reason,’’ since it is capable of receiving the forms and being 
‘‘persuaded’’ by God (p. 43). Thus, ‘‘God both enjoys his being 
and imparts it ; his own completeness leads him to communicate him- 


2 Readers familiar with Professor Whitehead’s terminology will not fail 
to recognize the influence of his ‘‘ doctrine of organism’’ in numerous passages. 
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self to lesser things’’ (p. 115). The created universe is a mixture of 
the divisible and the indivisible, in which two principles may be dis- 
cerned: ‘‘on the one hand, that of limitation, which divides the 
world into self-identical entities; on the other, the principle of 
general concern, whereby the several entities are in communion 
with one another and with the whole’’ (pp. 163-164). But this 
concern from above is perpetually opposed by disorder from be- 
low. The same situation obtains within the human soul. ‘‘In its 
original composition in accordance with the divine plan, the soul 
consists of the indivisible and the divisible; thus, disorder is part 
of its nature. Ultimately, the fall which brought about evil was 
caused by the soul’s own inherent disorder; and the cause of evil 
is internal to the soul. The receptacle as disclosed in the sur- 
rounding physical world finds its counterpart in the soul’’ (p. 
328). For appetite or desire, in contrast to reason, has no char- 
acteristic object, and it thus partakes of the indeterminateness of 
the receptacle, being at once potentially evil and potentially good. 
Hence, human nature is also subject to two opposite tensions: ‘‘the 
lure of the Good’’ and ‘‘tlie lure of pleasure.’’ 

To my mind, the most distinctive feature of Professor Demos’s 
interpretation is his extensive use of this notion of the Receptacle. 
I have no intention of minimizing its importance in the Platonic 
philosophy. But it is well to remember how briefly and vaguely 
Plato alludes to it. In the Timaeus he speaks of it as something 
of a third nature, ‘‘difficult and obscure,’’ in addition to the in- 
telligible pattern of creation and the visible creature (Timaeus 
49 A). It is said to be ‘‘an invisible and amorphous kind of be- 
ing, which receives everything, partakes of the intelligible in a 
most problematic fashion, and is most difficult to grasp’’ (51 B). 
How far we are entitled to extend this intentionally vague con- 
ception to other passages in the dialogues must remain a matter 
of conjecture, based on more or less remote resemblances. Still 
more conjectural is its connection with modern physical and meta- 
physical theories. 

Professor Demos lists the Receptacle among the ‘‘creative fac- 
tors,’’ and this in spite of the fact that Plato ascribes to it a purely 
passive nature. But it ‘‘has the distinguishing marks of a creative 
factor,’’ says Professor Demos. ‘‘It is invisible and belongs to the 
intelligible world. . . . It is changeless and timeless. Finally, it 
is the cause of the world of generation’? (p. 30). The variety 
of rdles which the Receptacle has to assume in Professor Demos’s in- 


8 Plato’s language is not so explicit as this; peradapBavov . . . rod vonrod 
can hardly mean that the Receptacle ‘‘ belongs to the intelligible world,’’ and 
he never speaks of it as a cause (&pxq or airia) of generation. 
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terpretation makes it indeed ‘‘most difficult to grasp’’—perhaps 
more difficult than Plato intended. Itis‘‘not simply space, but space- 
time’’; it is ‘‘the principle of wild surging motion’’; it is a void 
or not-being; it is ‘‘a principle of relatedness among the many 
concrete things’’ (but this is what the eros was said to be) ; it is 
‘*the principle of existence,’’ ‘‘the aspect of brute fact in things’’; 
it is ‘‘the factor of movement,’’ of perishing, and also ‘‘the prin- 
ciple of birth into novelty’’; it is ‘‘eternal creativity issuing into 
particularized motions, that is, impulses, lives, processes’’; it is 
‘the vital force in all things, passive like the female principle 
.. . becomimg creative only when activated by the forms’’;* 
finally, and most appropriately, it is ‘‘the principle of indetermi- 
nateness.’’ In short, the Receptacle turns out to be almost every- 
thing—and nothing. The notion embraces such a_ bewildering 
array of ‘‘principles’’ that it lacks all explanatory value. The 
difficulties and contradictions in Professor Demos’s account of it 
arise partly from the obscurity of the notion in the Timaeus, and 
partly from the laudable, but dangerous, attempt to make clear 
‘‘what Plato’s doctrine means to us today.’’ 

In closing, I wish to express a word of gratitude to the author 
for his sparing use of the device of transliteration, which is for 
the most part wasted on those who do not read Greek, and only 
confusing to those who do. There are a few misprints: pages 3 
and 170, the singular form, alrla, is used in the plural number; 
page 3, line 22, ‘‘are’’ should be ‘‘is’’; page 110, line 18, ‘‘om- 
niponent’’ should be ‘‘omnipotent’’; page 204, the singular forms, 
¢ kv and ¢dvracua are both used in the plural number (see also 
page 210, note); page 210, drogaive. should be dmopaweiy; page 


236, line 35, ‘‘now’’ should read ‘‘not’’; page 280, a Greek phrase 
is printed upside down. 


On the whole, I should say that Professor Demos has made a 
contribution of permanent value, not only to the understanding 
of Plato’s ‘‘philosophy,’’ but to a more discerning appreciation of 
the dialogues. D.S.M 


Descartes. Correspondance. Tome II. Publieé avec une Intro- 
duction et des Notes par Cu. Apam et G. MinHaup. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1939. 387 pp. 80 fr. 


The second volume of Descartes’ correspondence runs from Oc- 
tober 1637 to July 1638. Largely concerned with mathematical 
physics it provides a clearer insight into the processes of the philoso- 
pher’s thinking than can be obtained from his published works 


4TItalics not in the text. 
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alone. Readers interested in the Cartesian theory of the animal 
soul will do well to study the letters to Plempius of Louvain and 
those interested in Descartes’ own soul will find plenty of material 
throughout illustrating his impatience with his opponents, his con- 
tempt for those whom he considered his inferiors, and his great re- 
spect for those whom he considered his equals. As for the editorial 
skill with which the correspondence is presented, the names of Adam 
and Milhaud are sufficient evidence. G.B 


Linguistic Aspects of Science. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. (Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, Number 4.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1939. viii + 59 
pp. $1.00. 


In this pamphlet Professor Bloomfield discusses language only 
in the sense of the conventional use of vocal sounds, touching 
briefly upon its function and structure and indicating some of the 
devices for obtaining precision and flexibility in both natural and 
artificial languages. Language is taken to consist of sequences 
of utterances which mediate between non-linguistic events, and it 
is pointed out that if artificial languages (e.g., calculi) are to oper- 
ate they must be instituted with the help of ordinary speech- 
forms and terminate with such forms. In consequence, Professor 
Bloomfield dismisses a mentalistic psychology as irrelevant to lin- 
guistic studies as well as to the procedure of the sciences, accept- 
ing in principle a general behaviorism (which must include lan- 
guage activity) as adequate for accounting for human experience; 
and he also warns against the error of supposing that the uncer- 
tainties which inhere in the working of language can be elimi- 
nated by the refinement of calculi. The close connection between 
linguistics and logic and mathematics is indicated, but the reader 
is placed on his guard against the frequent assumption that spe- 
cially invented calculi are ‘‘languages’’ to be placed on par with 
the natural spoken and written languages. 

Although the general point of view of the author comes out 
clearly enough, this is not one of the more successful pamphlets in 
the series. Its aim is to state such features of linguistics which 
may throw light on the procedures of science, but on the whole 
little illumination is produced and the reader is not supplied with 
sufficient conerete material to judge the relevance and importance 
of the various general points made. The restriction of language 
to spoken language results, in the case of a study of the linguistic 
aspects of science, in a Hamlet without the prince; and though 
the author eschews mentalism in principle, the connection between 
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linguistic and non-linguistic activity is frequently indicated only 
in terms of an individualistic psychology, involving the stimula- 
tion of sense-organs, rather than in terms of communal, manipu- 
latory activity on the part of the users of language. 

E. N. 


L’homme d’état. .Analyse de l’esprit politique. JuuEs Kornis. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1938. 576 pp. 60 fr. 


This work avoids both Carlyle and Machiavelli, both hero wor- 
ship and professional advice to princes. It is an attempt to do for 
modern political experience what Plato’s Statesman did for the 
Greeks. As an introduction to politics it is theoretically very sig- 
nificant, for it translates the commonplaces of so-called political 
science into disciplines within the art of statesmanship; and this 
emphasis on the personal art of governing in place of constitutional 
principles is no mere terminological dispute. Neither is it a de- 
fense of dictators; it is a phenomenology or typology of political 
leaders in the various kinds of political systems with which they 
operate. Professor Kornis uses as his subject-matter men like 
Cromwell, Robespierre, Burke, Bismarck, Disraeli, Lenin, and 
Mussolini. His chief analyses are of their consciences, their ideals, 
their powers, their knowledge of men and history, their motives, 
and their intelligence. In the course of these analyses, almost 
on every page, problems arise in a form that is fresh and factual 
and that ought to be fruitful. His treatment of these problems 
is usually academic and commonplace, occasionally irresponsible 
and speculative. The virtue of the work is, therefore, less in the 
execution of its plan than in its formulation. According to Pro- 
fessor Kornis, a statesman is, for example, an absolutist (even 
on pragmatic grounds), is conscious of his vocation or mission, 
and devotes himself entirely and intelligently to the public good 
of a particular people. These traits are analyzed not as ideals 
but as the practical requirements of the art. Conceived in this 
way, the author’s conclusions and, in general, the principles of 
political science can readily be subjected to objective criticism, 
with the prospect of a reliable body of knowledge gradually 
emerging. Towards the end of his analyses, Professor Kornis for- 
sakes his individual statesmen and makes some hackneyed and 
dubious generalizations concerning national types of political men- 
tality, and the political characteristics of social classes; on the 
whole, however, his observations are remarkably straight-forward 
and his approach to the subject is at once classical, timely, and revo- 
lutionary. 


H. W. S$. 
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Lévi, Eliphas (Alphonse Louis Constant) : The History of Magic. 
Including a Clear and Precise Exposition of its Procedure, its Rites, 
and its Mysteries. Translated with a preface and notes by Arthur 
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We have received the first two issues of a new Dutch periodical 
entitled Tijdschrift voor Philosophie. The periodical will be pub- 
lished four times a year, and is edited by the following board: 
C. Barendse, F. J. J. Baytendijk, G. De Brie, E. De Bruyne, P. 
De Bruin, D. De Petter, L. De Raeymaeker, H. J. De Vleeschauwer, 
A. De Vos, A. De Waelhens, P. Janssens, N. Luyten, C. Pauwels, 
A. Reichling, F. Sassen, P. Timp, H. Van Breda, A. Van de Vyver, 
C. Van Gestel. Each number will contain articles and critical 
studies, a chronicle, annual reports which will give a survey of 
philosophical literature, and a bibliography (books, articles, and 
reviews). The editors expect to publish unpublished manuscripts 
of historical importance and also symposia on problems of philo- 
sophical method. Articles will be printed in English, French, Ger- 
man, or Italian as well as Dutch. The publisher is N. V. Vereenig- 
ing voor Wijsgeerige Uitgaven, at Leuven. The editorial office is 
at the following address: Hoogstraat 39, Ghent, Belgium. Rates 
of subscription are: for Belgium, 90 francs (18 belgas) ; abroad, 
110 franes (22 belgas). 

We print below selected articles from the contents of the first 
two numbers: (Ie Jaargang, Nr. 1) Schaduwen van het kennen: 
F. J. J. Buytendijk. De ontwikkeling van Kant’s critisch vraag- 
stuk: H. J. De Vleeschauwer. WHoeveelheid en hoedanigheid in de 
positieve wetenschap: EH. De Bruyne. Impliciete intuitie: D. De 
Petter. Entwurf einer ‘‘Vorrede’’ zu den ‘‘Logischen Untersuch- 
ungen’’ (1913): E. Husserl. (Ie Jaargang, Nr. 2) Beschouwingen 
over den absoluten Zijnsgrond: LZ. De Raeymaeder. Schets eener 
theorie van de geschied-schrijving der wijsbegeerte: Ferd. Sassen. 
De algemeene rechtvaardigheid in de Nikomachische Ethiek van 
Aristoteles: A. R. Henderickxz. Entwurf einer ‘‘Vorrede’’ zu den 
‘‘Logischen Untersuchungen’’ (1913): EH. Husserl. 





